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Editorial 


WHEN carefully laid plans come to a fruition even more satisfactory than had been 
hoped, it is impossible not to be pleased and to desire to share that pleasure with 
everyone responsible for it. LrrurcicaL Arts was launched with a certain fear that 
those who, having heard of the project, prophesied that it would bear no fruit were 
perhaps wiser than those who had faith. The response so generously given to the first 
number has dispelled these fears entirely and renewed that faith — that the Church 
in America is eager to adorn with its proper beauty and dignity the House of God. 

The press, both religious and secular, welcomed our first number most generously. 
The leading English and Continental art publications, a considerable number of 
America’s great metropolitan dailies, and the American Catholic press as a whole 
have been most generous in their spontaneous editorial commendation, while the news _ 
columns of practically every great American paper called their readers’ attention to 
our existence. It would be impossible and ungrateful to single out for particular quo- 
tation here any one of these many comments. A selection from them has already ap- 
peared in another place where more space was available. One comment, however, 
repeatedly made in the secular press, deserves notice, and that is that our magazine 
should prove useful not merely to Catholics but to all who are concerned with the 
construction of churches. We are naturally pleased that this feeling should exist, and 
we welcome subscribers who are not Catholics, but we should not be true to our pro- 
fessions if we allowed this to influence in any way our editorial policy of restricting 
all modern work reproduced in Lrrurcicat Arts to that of interest specifically to 
Catholics and of selecting our contents with the Catholic clergy and laity exclusively 
in mind. 

Letters of congratulation and thanks from individuals all over the country have 
likewise reached us. One or two typical specimens appear elsewhere in this issue. 
Naturally these emanate largely from the hierarchy, the clergy, and from ecclesiastical 
architects, but a surprisingly large number have been received from the laity as well. 

The letters which have given us the greatest pleasure have been those which 
demonstrate graphically and practically the need that existed for our publication. 
A number of pastors have written us asking our advice concerning building projects, 
and stating frankly that they were baffled by the problems which naturally arise. In 
several cases we have been able to help in the solution of these problems. Several 
architects and craftsmen have likewise called to our attention instances in which plans 
have been more correctly drawn because of the publication of our initial number. 
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Success is always gratifying; its only danger perhaps lies in the over-confidence 
which it may foster. We shall do our best to avoid this fault. Our principal reason for 
a feeling of reassurance lies in the fact we ourselves are keenly aware of many faults 
in our initial venture which our friends have either not noticed or have kindly over- 


looked. 


THE contents of the second number of Lrrurcica Arts follow out our original plan. 
The first issue was criticized by some for placing too great emphasis on historical 
matters. Yet it is only on a sound foundation of knowledge of the achievements of the 
past that a genuine modern religious art can be built. This foundation of knowledge 
has hitherto been obtainable only from publications far too specialized for the ordinary 
priest or layman harassed by the countless demands of every day life. The need for a 
simple yet scholarly and comprehensive account of Christian art has long been acute, 
especially in the English-speaking world. We shall therefore continue our chronologi- 
cal series on this subject. In the present issue, another brilliant essay by Professor 
Morey deals with Byzantine art and the culture of which it was an expression. 

The Reverend John LaFarge, S.J., known to thousands of American Catholics 
as one of the Editors of America, and the son of John LaFarge, the first mural painter 
and decorator of real distinction this country produced, in his article “Why Employ 
an Architect?” discusses the function of the architect and the necessity of employing 
one on even the smallest projects. Perhaps the most commonly repeated mistake of 
those in charge of Catholic building operations in the past has been the attempt to 
economize by dispensing with the services of an architect. The result is always unfor- 
tunate, and generally extremely costly. Father LaFarge gives the reasons why this is 
true. 

Two churches are published in the present issue. The Church of the Holy Child 
in North Philadelphia is a splendid example of modernized Romanesque design. It 
is described by Mr. John A. Wetzel, A.I.A., a distinguished architect in the office of 
John Russell Pope of New York. The chapel of Saint Anselm’s Priory furnishes 
further demonstration of what can be done with limited means. 

The Reverend William J. Lallou, Professor of Liturgy at Saint Charles Seminary, 
Overbrook, together with Mr. William R. Talbot, a designer and maker of cloth 
hangings for use in the sanctuary, have collaborated in the production of an article 
which sets forth fully the traditions and rulings governing this department of the 
furniture of the sanctuary. Father Lallou has contributed the rubrical and liturgical 
Cane of the article, while Mr. Talbot has dealt with the practical and technical 

etails. 
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Why Employ an Architect? 
Joun LaFarcg, S. J. 


BEFORE accepting any answer to the question which is the title to this paper, the 
reader will probably ask, ‘Why bring it up?” He may go further, and inquire as to 
the competency of the writer on such matters. One reply will suffice for both queries. 

The writer is not an architect nor a patron of architects. He has erected no ca- 
thedrals, universities, or mausoleums. His sole ventures in this line have been some 
rectangular yellow-pine structures dotting a wooded countryside — though his ex- 
perience with these has taught some lessons. In every diocese are priests better equipped 
than he to discuss the need of employing an architect for parish constructions. 

However, his lot on earth has brought him, from childhood, into intimate con- 
tact with architects and with others whose work is closely associated with architecture; 
so that he has a certain familiarity with the reasons for the architect’s being, as well as 
with the misunderstandings under which they labor. 

Architecture has this specialty as a profession, that it unites such widely different 
fields of thought and work. The beautiful and the useful are yoked under one com- 
mand. The complexity of modern construction must impose a certain strain on 
conscientious architects, though they do not like to admit it. In olden days, when ma- 
terials were simple, massive, and few, stone and mortar acted as a healthy restraint on 
a too soaring imagination. To-day, we outsiders can only sit and marvel at the archi- 
tect’s mastery of a babel of constructional intricacies, from radiator valves to cork 
insulation, from invisible hinges to concrete piles. But with all their competency, they 
do not find it so easy to present their own case. They meet with the old problem of 
demonstrating the obvious. There are people who believe that they can dispense with 
physicians for their bodies, as with the priest for their souls. In both instances, and 
similarly with the architect, it is the dire consequences which argue plainest for com- 
mon sense. To-day, however, architects are becoming increasingly vocal; and I take 
the liberty to quote freely from some of their recent utterances. 

The employment of an architect, after all, is simply “a logical development of 
the solution of the problem facing anyone who plans to build anything.” The archi- 
tectural magazine, Pencil Points, in its issue of July, 1930 (page 569), states plainly 
the architect’s what and wherefore: 

The architect is, like the lawyer or the physician, a professional man. That means that he 
has nothing to sell you other than disinterested personal service. His knowledge of the art of de- 
signing buildings and of supervising their construction — knowledge acquired by years of study 
and apprenticeship — makes him an expert in his field and makes his assistance of value to you, 
who may know little or nothing of such matters. His ability to make this knowledge effective in 
your service is his sole “stock in trade.” He is not, as some people erroneously suppose, a dealer in 
blueprints or in plans and specifications, any more than a physician is a dealer in prescriptions. 
These things are simply instruments of service. What you pay the architect for is the wisdom 
of training and experience which enables him to write your correct building prescription in the 
form of drawings and specifications, and so insure that you get what you want. 

“The average client,’”” remarks the American Institute of Architecture in its 
folder on the “Functions of the Architect,” ‘‘is unequipped to design or direct the con- 
struction of his building. His attempt to do so is as certain to court disaster as would 
be his untrained effort to supplant his physician for his own cure.” 
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The architect, however, is not a mere maker of plans. 


Those who visualize the architect in this light also believe that, once having secured a “set 
of plans,” they are fully equipped to carry the building project to a successful conclusion. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The making of plans is often the smallest and most insignificant 
part of the architect’s work. . . . The architect is your professional adviser in such matters as 
the following: The drawing up of proper contracts; the taking out of necessary permits; the 
proper time and amounts of payments to contractors; the covering of the work by insurance while 
under construction, not only against fire but against personal liability for accidents to workmen 
or to passers-by; the provision for connection with public utilities, such as electrical current, gas, 
sewer; the proper guarantees from contractors as to durability, tightness against weather; the in- 
numerable questions as to which sub-contractor’s province covers certain work; as to who pays 
for water, heat, and light used during the construction of the building; the placing of responsibil- 
ity for protecting adjoining buildings." 


It is just these practical considerations which make the architect’s services neces- 
sary not only for the building of a church, where considerations of beauty and cre- 
ative imagination come specially to the fore, but in the more prosaic needs of a school 
or rectory building. Moreover, a point frequently overlooked, until dire experience 
has given the pastor some sleepless nights, the architect is needed for remodelling quite 
as much as for original construction. Indeed, the architectural problems presented 
by remodelling are often more intricate than when there is plain sailing from a new 
foundation. The architect is needed not only for the erection of the building, but for 
its completion, for its finishing down to every detail. It is in this work of finishing that 
the architect will often gather up the fruits of his companionship with the growing 
building, and display his finest talent and skill. 

Once upon a time this writer fell heir to the outside shell of a concrete-block 
church which had been erected by a good man who was great and noble in every 
respect save that he thought he could dispense with an architect. The church was con- 
ceived — as it was consummated — in financial scarcity. The contractor was honest 
and thoroughly competent, as a contractor, but he was not an architect. The re- 
sult? When we came to finish the inside of the church we found there was no conceiv- 
able way of passing from one of the rooms constructed over the sacristy to the other, 
save by creeping through a twenty-foot passage eighteen inches high. No means could 
be devised for heating these rooms in winter or keeping them from being airless ovens 
in summer. The real apartment de luxe, cosy in January and an aerie fit for the Lady 
of Shalott in summer, was in the belfry, whence ever and anon the pastor had to ban 
the youth of the parish. But it was too much cumbered with bell-rope to make it fit 
for pernoctation. The practical value, for mission work, of that sacristy dropped 
about sixty per cent. The cause? Lack of professional planning. 

Missionaries, anyhow, are apt to be shy of architects. This is natural enough, since 
the missionary usually has to trust to his own competence in everything from car- 
buretors to chicken raising; and his bank margin is so thin as to be invisible. But this 
hoped-for saving is delusive. The poorest missionary pays in the end for his short- 
sightedness. In my own mental gallery are numerous instances of structural misfor- 
tunes, attributable to excellent persons who were somehow persuaded they could 
“make their own plans,” or at least supervise their own constructions. 

I have in mind a series of small churches put up in a tropical country without 
any provision for a sacristy; a four-story school building planned — happily not 


* This Man the Architect, booklet published by Charles Scribner and Sons, 1930. 
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erected — without any stairs; a one-story school building without access to a capa- 
cious, windowed attic; a school so arranged that only one half of the rooms could be 
heated, with a chimney flue too small to draw; the (wooden) altar of a large country 
church that was built longer than the high altar of Saint Peter’s in Rome, yet the 
sanctuary too small for more than a couple of diminutive altar boys. Confessionals 
stuck in as afterthoughts; misplaced belfries, statues, and organ lofts; wasted heating 
apparatus; awkward entrances and exits to sanctuary or sacristy; even a church with- 
out any front entrance at all — are but a few of the memories. 

Once I was shown over a new two-story combined stone school and convent by 
the zealous pastor who made the countryside ring with his “‘do-it-all-myself”’ philoso- 
phy. The plan? A long, gloomy corridor on both floors, and stairs specially devised, 
as it were, to serve as a neat firetrap for the children. 

“But is not the builder, or the contractor, an experienced man? Why cannot the 
entire thing be entrusted to him?” It seems to me that this persistent question is aptly 
answered by Edgar I. Williams in Pencil Points for September, 1930 (page 754): 

_ Any building project has two important aims: (1) The creation of an efficient, good-look- 
ing» well-built building. (2) The spending of money so that good value is received for the amount 
ispersed. 

There are two ways in which a building project can be accomplished. The first is between two 
parties, call them the owner and the builder. The second is between three parties, the owner, the 
architect, and the builder. In each case the operation is the same. Plans are made, estimates are 
procured, contracts let and work is done. In one case he may think he does not pay for all of 
it, but he does. 

Plans cost money. They are necessary in order that an owner may know what he is to spend, 
just as much as to show him how his building will work, and how it will look. No builder can give 
this service free to an owner — none does. 

If the owner puts himself in the hands of a builder he goes on trial in a court in which, as 
plaintiff, he is opposed by a defendant who is both defendant and judge. This is no reflection upon 
the integrity of builders, it is a reflection upon the judgment of owners. ° 

Plans are best drawn by those who make a business of planning: architects. Those who do so 
are men trained in mind to catch an owner’s ideas, put them in form on paper and to give to this 
form reason, efficiency, order, and good looks. The plans are then described by careful specifica- 
tions. When the owner sees on paper what he will get, he will also know approximately what it 
will cost, and it is then time to seek a builder. 

Granted these arguments, the objector may say, granted that the architect is in 
himself a necessary individual, does there not remain the unpleasant fact that it is 
difficult to avoid misunderstandings with him? May it not be the fear of such mis- 
understandings, rather than disbelief in the mission of the architect, which drives 
many a pastor back upon the expedient of trying to “do without?” This is a delicate 
topic; one which, I trust, future contributors to Lrrurcicat Arts will take up in de- 
tail. Indeed LrrurcicaL Arts, and the work of the Liturgical Arts Society, which it 
represents, will naturally aid in removing one great source of such misunderstandings; 
lack of a common understanding between architect and clergyman as to the archi- 
tectural requirements laid down by the Church herself. 

Suffice it to say now, that, apart from the aforesaid cause, no small number of 
such misunderstandings come from the failure of architectural patrons to understand 
certain points on which professional men, from all I can observe, are particularly 
sensitive; and, perhaps, from the failure of architects to make clear these very points. 

Architects strenuously object to the practice of being asked to ‘‘submit sketches” 
in order that their merits may be chosen. They feel about this pretty much as would a 


Catholic priest if he were asked to travel about, as some ministers are required to do, 
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submitting specimen sermons before being assigned to a parish, or a physician if 
asked to submit a tentative diagnosis. The “sketch,” no matter how sketchy, how 
tentative, is a professional service; it constitutes just as definitely a legal title to remunera- 
tion as does the most finished set of specifications. I have known some of my clerical 
brethren to feel deeply hurt when the architect sent in a bill for a sketch (and a fairly 
finished elevation at that). But the fault was not all with the patron. In each case the 
architect should, I think, have warned his prospective but unsuspecting client that 
dalliance meant dollars. 

The practice of holding competitions, as a means for selecting an architect, is 
also vigorously condemned, save “‘in some instances, where public work seems to 
require the final choice of an architect in a manner free from any suggestion of per- 
sonal preference; . . . but these will be entered by reputable practitioners only when 
conducted under approved methods of procedure, and usually when each competitor 
is paid for the study and work that these preliminary drawings necessitate” (This 
Man the Architect). 

Another fruitful source of misunderstanding is that patron and client have failed 
to come to a sufficiently clear agreement, at the beginning, as to remuneration or as 
to plans. Says the American Institute of Architecture: 


The fees to be paid should always be discussed frankly by owners and architect and deter- 
mined clearly at the beginning of the operation. If the proper amount or rate of charge cannot 
be settled until the extent of the work has become definite, a preliminary charge for consultation, 
early sketches, or estimates will usually be found acceptable to the architect. . . . An architect 
may be employed to make drawings without supervision of the construction or to supervise with- 
out having made the design, but this is generally unsatisfactory for both owner and architect. 


Too many pains cannot be taken by the client to understand, and the architect 
to explain, the preliminary drawings, which are apt to “remain Greek to the client, 
just as the tailor’s crude patterns.” “‘Prolonged and careful study of the early drawings, 
until these do bring understanding, is the client’s duty and responsibility.’’ Hence 
“working drawings should not be begun until the scheme is well developed and de- 
termined. The owner should freely give his personal time to an examination of these 
drawings, the details, and specifications.’’? Nevertheless, ‘‘no exact estimate of the 
final cost of the building can be made during the preliminary states . . . Until the 
final drawings and specifications are completed there is nothing upon which to base 
any sort of a hard-and-fast figure.”’ 

Many fears — as well as misunderstandings — will be removed if it is under- 
stood that an architect does not have to be retained, if he is found unsatisfactory, 
“until the bitter end.” “An architect may be retained and dismissed at any point of 
the proceedings . . . if, after having the architect of your choice make preliminary 
sketches in accordance with his understanding of your needs, the results are not to 
your satisfaction, and repeated trials fail to make them so, you are at perfect liberty 
to terminate the connection, pay him for the work that has been done, and engage 
another man.” 

Whether these rambling remarks will reassure the doubters I do not know. But 
they may at least impel the hesitating pastor to “‘talk it over” with some acquaintance 
of the profession, before embarking on a stormy sea of construction with none but the 
contractor to share the pilot house. 


? American Institute of Architecture, loc. cit. * Pencil Points, loc. cit., page 577. 
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The Church of the Holy Child 


Joun A. WETZEL 


IN THE first issue of the Lrrurcican Arts, the Right Reverend Ildefons Herwegen 
well defines the function of the ecclesiastical arts. He refers to man’s need for a place 
set apart from the hurly-burly of the world and continues: “The art of the sanctuary 
does not exist for its own sake. . . . Through its achievements — architecture, 
painting, sculpture, music — it aims to transport the faithful from what is sinful, or 
profane, or tinged with the cares of everyday life, to what is pure, blessed, divinely 
joyous.” 

Coming from my second architectural pilgrimage to the Church of the Holy 
Child, I had the feeling that those who labored together to produce such a true sanc- 
tuary must have been imbued with that love for their work which Abbot Herwegen 
has envisaged as requisite, and that the architect had here blended the ecclesiastical 
arts so harmoniously that his technique remained, as it always should be, skillfully 
concealed. In the presence of such a successful culmination in stone and mortar of a 
contemporary’s work, all architects must feel, along with understanding commenda- 
tion for the achievement, a deep regret that the layman can not know more of the 
infinity of detail which went into its production. How filled with the need for skilled 
application of architectural knowledge is that long gap between the empty plot of 
ground, the clean sheet of drawing paper — and the completed edifice: all arts, all 
crafts, all materials fitted rhythmically into the whole. 

In this case, the architect, George I. Lovatt, had a more difficult problem than 
that of a simple empty plot. The church must be set between a rectory and school 
erected several years previously, each building with a gable end facing Broad Street. 
The exterior must have a strength and dignity commensurate with the importance of 
the site, yet not lose harmony with the existing buildings. 

In the interest of that group harmony, the somewhat cold Mount Airy granite 
was used in the final building. We cannot quibble with the decision, as the designers, 
in spite of a nine foot difference in level between the two older buildings, have man- 
aged a composition in which the lower structures add materially to the mounting mass 
of stone work in the church proper. We can, however, in applauding the selection of 
such an enduring stone, express the wish that the entire group had been executed in a 
granite of warmer tone. 

The buildings show a blending of French and Norman Romanesque, but both 
on the exterior and interior there are bold departures from archaeological style which 
make it vitally alive. The true Romanesque tower at the crossing, for instance, would 
as a rule have a termination of a lantern type; but the louvered /léche of this structure, 
faced with lead-coated copper, rises in a graceful transition of octagons from the slop- 
ing slate beneath. The silhouette is pleasing both from middle and far distances. 

In the architect’s treatment of the main entrance, one feels that the hands of 
time have been turned backward in masterful fashion. Elements of architectural com- 
position which first appeared in the later Gothic structures have here been transposed 
with superb effect into a transitional Romanesque. The unbroken masses of stone 
flanking the huge arched opening could not be in better proportion. Romanesque de- 
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signers usually achieved rich and expressive doorways, but left them floating in a 
detached manner upon the face of the building with an equally detached wheel win- 
dow on axis above. The combining of the east window in the Church of the Holy Child 
with the main doorway into one grand motif gives a superb sense of unity to the facade 
and prepares one for the high vaulted nave within. Pee a 

Carved in the stone over the portal of the doorway is the Latin inscription: Haec 
Est Domus Dei et Porta Coeli: “This is the House of God and the Gate of Heaven.” 
Above, in a horizontal arrangement of canopied niches, the Christ Child, centre, with 
His Mother to the left, His foster father to the right, is represented preaching to the 
doctors who occupy the remaining six niches. The evolution of the usual geometric 
tracery into a beautiful piece of symbolic sculpture in the east window above is an 
outstanding piece of design. The figures of the Infant Jesus in the arms of His Mother 
are set against the stone cross which forms the predominating element of the tracery. 

The ornamental doors, shown in the illustrations, on page 51, are placed back of 
a pair of heavily coffered oak sliding doors. Here a very pleasing combination of a 
natural warm tone of oak with weathered iron and lead has been secured. The subject 
matter of the repoussé lead work can best be seen from the illustration in silhouette. 
In the circular tympanum is located the shield of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia; to 
the right, as you look through the door, is the Ark of the Covenant, and on the left is 
the Ark of Peter, which symbolizes the Church of God. The panels in the door show in 
sequence events in the life of Christ. 


AS ONE enters the nave of the church, there comes a deep sense of the loving thought 
given to its creation by the architect and his co-worker, the Reverend W. J. Mc- 
Caffrey, the former pastor of the church. Father McCaffrey lived just long enough to 
see his dream become reality. Like the exterior, the interior speaks earnestly of endur- 
ing materials. The aisles are paved with seam-faced granite slabs; the space under the 
pews, with a more resilient composition. The warm sienna tones of Briar Hill sand- 
stone in the interior masonry added to the natural tone of the oak pews build up ad- 
mirably that atmosphere of sanctuary already stated as the central purpose of the 
ecclesiastical arts. The proportions of the nave and transept vaults and of the lofty 
tower at the crossing have true elements of grandeur, yet they do not lose by that req- 
uisite narrow margin the binding charm of the parish church. 

The sculptural elements of the interior and the stone carving take their proper 
positions to lend emphasis of detail only where required by the most restrained taste. 
The massive round stone piers are carved with simple zigzag trellis, and reed and 
fluted surface incisions, after interesting Norman precedent. The pier spacing produces 
a most happy proportion to the vaulted side aisles, and the clerestory windows are 
likewise located at a pleasing interval vertically within the bay panels above. 

The stained glass deserves particular notice. It is the work of the D’Ascenzo 
Studios in Philadelphia. Here, again, we reap the reward of codperation and under- 
standing between architecture and its allied arts. The glass has the quality of pure 
reds and blues, yet has been softly toned to the proper note in the color harmony, 
blending into a rich vibrating purple, or opening into a more intense purity of color 
where required by the design. The windows do not attract immediate attention, 
but quietly go about their business of clothing the House of God with mystical sig- 
nificance. The manner of setting the glass is that which was used in thirteenth century 
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GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY 
CHILD AS SEEN FROM BROAD STREET, SHOWING THE MAIN 
ENTRANCE 


REAR EXTERIOR DETAIL, SHOWING FINE ARCHITECTURAL 
MASSING OF STONE WORK LEADING UP TO THE TOWER AT 
THE CROSSING 
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(RIGHT) EX- 
TERIOR AND 
(LEFT) INTE- 
RIOR VIEW OF 
FRONT DOORS. 
THE REPOUSSE 
LEAD WORK IN 
THE OR 
PANELS REPRE- 
SENTS SCENES 
FROM THE LIFE 
OF CHRIST 


BAPTISTRY, AS SEEN FROM THE NAVE OF THE PULPIT EXECUTED IN BRIAR HILL SANDSTONE 
AND GROWING OUT OF THE BASE OF A STONE 


CHURCH, SHOWING THE FONT AND THE TRA- 


DITIONAL STEPS PIER IN THE NAVE 
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SIDE ALTAR OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


MAIN ALTAR SHOWING REREDOS AND EXPOSITION THRONE 
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French churches; the design is generally geometrical, with frequent occurrence of 
small gem-like pieces. Few figures or symbolical motifs have been used. 

At the end of the side aisle on the left, and opening on the north (liturgical 
south) transept is the nuns’ gallery, a feature which, because of its intimate quality, 
lends a sense of true scale to the interior. We wish that architects, in their original 
budgets, might ask for and secure sufficient funds to permit variations through making 
a greater number of models for stone carving. We certainly could not be sensitive to 
such a deficiency in this church, yet the capitals of the free standing and three quarter 
engaged columns supporting the nuns’ gallery are so near the level of the eye that we 
would have enjoyed a free play of fancy in their treatment. And this, we are sure, is 
not merely an archaeological predilection. 

As we reach the sanctuary, the materials and detail become richer. The steps and 
floor and the communion rail are of imported marble. The penetrated stone panel 
work of the altar rail is well conceived, and affords a logical expression for the material 
and manner in which it is executed. Here the interesting yet harmonious variation in 
detail is agreeably apparent. 
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In the reredos we find again a bold departure from usual precedent. Instead of 
the free standing structure, which is so frequently an abrupt jump from the scale of 
architectural detail about it, the reredos has been built into the window jambs as a 
penetrated stone screen through which the subdued light from the stained glass filters. 
There is a rhythm to the upward movement of sculptured surfaces in the figures of its 
saints and in the gradual diminution of their number, terminating finally in the figure 
of the Crucified Christ, that we believe has never before been equalled. The reredos 
and communion rail were carved in Florence by A. Lualdi. 

The high altar is a simple stone table with one retable and a tabernacle. The 
tabernacle is excellent in design; the crucifix, well placed and of proper elevation. 
Directly above the tabernacle, and at an elevation requiring access by a concealed 
flight of steps, is a monumental niche, affording a most interesting solution of the prob- 
lem of the exposition throne. 

On the right of the high altar is the chapel of the Blessed Virgin. Here the altar is 
set against a wall containing a recessed reredos, which is surmounted by a deep niche 
containing a statue of the Blessed Virgin and the Holy Child. This chapel, and that of 
Saint Joseph in the opposite transept, are located carefully to give them a distinct 
setting. The ambulatories, or side aisles, are carried through the sacristies, as may best 
be seen in the picture of the crossing (Frontispiece) , producing the effect of separating 
the chapels from the apse of the church. 


THE baptistry is octagonal in plan. There are two entrances, one from the narthex for 
the unbaptized, and the other leading directly into the church, where those “‘cleansed 
in spirit enter in communion with the Lord.” These entrances are provided with ex- 
quisitely hand-wrought iron gates, the work of Louis Bodo, in the upper parts of which 
pictorial panels in hammered iron portray the Annunciation, the Nativity, and (on 
the church entrance) the Visit of the Kings to the Holy Child and the Flight into 
Egypt. The floor, which in accordance with tradition is below the church level, is 
made of variegated colored granite in an eight-pointed star pattern, symbolic of re- 
generation and Holy Baptism. The inner walls are lined with a decorative sandstone. 
Parts of the groined vaulted ceiling and the walls are in textures intended for future 
mural decorations. ‘The font, that important feature of the baptistry, bears many 
significant symbols taken from the Old and the New Testaments. Tradition requires 
that it shall be made of stone, symbolical of the rock from which water flowed 
miraculously at the command of Moses, and in commemoration of Christ, Our 
Lord, Who is spoken of as the Fountain of Living Waters. This particular font 
likewise executed by A. Lualdi, is made of golden Siena marble and has a beauti- 
ees bowl with a base formed by eight decorative angels, symbolizing the 


WE BELIEVE that as it becomes more widely known the Church of the Holy Child 
is due to receive an increasing amount of favorable critical attention. There will be 
those who may delight in finding anachronisms; but if we need to be taught that a 
freedom from a too meticulous clinging to the archaeologically correct may be a 
splendid virtue, then here is our object lesson. Surely, were this church located in some 
mediaeval hamlet, and moss-laden with antiquity, our professors and the erudite of 
the architectural profession would be beating a pathway to its door. 
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The Textile Appurtenances of the Altar 


The Reverend Wiiu1am J. Latytovu, Larr.D. 
and WNitu1AM R. TaLBor 


IN LOGICAL sequence to the article on the 
liturgical construction of the altar, which ap- 
peared in the first issue of LirurcicaL Arts, the 
present contribution will deal with the furnish- 
ings of the altar, restricting itself, however, to 
those appurtenances whose material is cloth. 
Thus limited, this article will deal with altar 
cloths and the coverings used in connection with 
the various sacred vessels, tabernacle veils and 
frontals, hangings behind and over the altar, 
and the sanctuary carpets.1 The purpose of the 
writers is to outline the rubrical requirements 
governing the forms of these accessories and to 
give such practical hints and suggestions as will 
aid the priest, architect, or artist in providing 
such accessories. It is hoped that the information 
contained herein will be particularly helpful to 
altar guilds and other organizations entrusted 
with the care of the Sanctuary. 


THE COVERINGS OF THE ALTAR. The 
first covering of the table of the altar is the cERE- 
CLOTH OR CHRISMALE, a cloth of waxed linen 
entirely covering the mensa. This covering is pre- 
scribed by the Pontificale Romanum,’ but as its ob- 
ject is to protect the linen cloths above it from the 
effects of the unctions and the burning of the 
wax crosses during the ceremony of consecration, 
some authors, for example Fortescue, consider 
this cloth of obligation only directly after the 
consecration of the altar. However it is wise to 
use a cere-cloth, as it protects the linens from any 
dampness in the stone mensa, and it also protects 
the mensa from stains. 

The rubrics of the Missal* contain the following 
prescription as to the covering of the altar table: 
‘“‘The altar is to be covered by three clean cloths 
(mappis seu tobaleis mundis) blessed by the Bishop or 
by another possessed of special faculty. The up- 
permost of the three is to be rectangular and of 
such length that it will reach to the floor on either 
side, while the others may be shorter, or one cloth 
may be folded in two to give the two layers of linen 
required.” Explanatory legislation by the Congre- 
gation of Sacred Rites‘ provides that the three 
cloths must be made of linen or hemp and not of 
other material, even though it be more precious. 
Lace edging and embroidery, while not specifi- 
cally forbidden, detract much from the dignity of 
the appearance of the altar, while a lace “curtain” 


1The whole question of liturgical vestments will be re- 
served for consideration in a future number of LirurGicaL 
ARTS. 


as a frontlet, pendant from or beneath the top 
cloth, especially if it be made of glittering gold 
lace, may please the unskillful, but is sure to grieve 
the judicious. 

Linen suitable for altar cloths is easy to procure. 
It should be fairly heavy and of not too fine a 
weave. If bought at a department store or other 
purely commercial establishment, care should be 
taken that the material is pure linen and that it is 
not too heavily sized. The upper cloth should be 
of pure white linen, but the two lower cloths may 
be of natural color. The cloths should be finished 
with plain hems and not with hemstitching. 


OTHER ALTAR LINENS. The most impor- 
tant of all the altar linens is the CORPORAL, as 
upon it rests the Sacred Host. The corporal is a 
square piece of pure white linen, the size of which 
will vary according to the depth of the altar table, 
though fifteen to eighteen inches may be regarded 
as a standard dimension. There is no prescription 
requiring the embroidering of any cross on the 
corporal, but it is customary to place an extremely 
simple cross either in the centre of the front fold 
or, preferably, in the centre of the cloth itself. 
The corporal should be folded symmetrically so 
as to form nine practically equal squares when 
opened on the altar. 

The PALL is a square of stiffened linen, which 
consists of several thicknesses of linen sewn to- 
gether to give the solidity required by the use to 
which the pall is put. The size of the pall should 
be slightly greater than the diameter of the paten; 
six inches is a fair average. The material of the pall 
must be, like that of the corporal, the purest 
white linen. Here again there is no rubrical re- 
quirement for the embroidering of a cross or other 
emblem. Such ornamentation is, however, per- 
missable, especially in view of the fact that it is 
even allowed to have the upper surface of the pall 
made of silk and ornamented at will, provided the 
under surface be of plain linen. The Congrega- 
tion of Sacred Rites® forbids the use of black for 
the upper layer of the pall and the embroidering 
of any mortuary symbols upon it. Lace edging on 
a pall, it may be remarked, is not only undignified 
but, especially when starched, creates difficulty 
in handling. 

The purRIFICATOR, which should measure about 
twelve by twenty inches, is also to be made of pure 


2 Pars II, De Altaris Consecratione. 
8 Rubricae Generales Missalis XX. 
416th May 1819. 0983254341745 25 
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white linen and here again there is no provision 
that it be in any way embroidered, though rubri- 
cists generally allow a small cross in the centre as 
a mark of distinction from the other linens. 

The TowEL used for the washing of the fingers 
has not been made the subject of any legislation, 
but it may be remarked that a towel of larger 
size and more absorbent material should be used 
at solemn Mass where the celebrant washes his 
hands and not merely the tips of the fingers, and 
at Masses, whether low or pontifical, celebrated 
by bishops. While the altar cloths, corporal, and 
pall are made of a plain linen, the purificator and 
towel should be made of bird’s eye linen, which is 
far more absorbent. 


THE CHALICE VEIL AND THE BURSE. 
The CHALICE VEIL is a rectangular piece of mate- 
rial, usually of silk, varying in color with the vest- 
ments prescribed for the day. It is usually, though 
not necessarily, of the same material as the vest- 
ments worn by the priest. The original idea seems 
to have been that the veil should completely 
envelop the chalice on all sides; hence the Roman 
custom of folding the anterior portion over the 
burse while carrying the chalice to and from the 
altar. More generally the veil is constructed so as 
to conceal entirely only the front portion of the 
chalice, leaving sufficient space in the back to 
facilitate handling the chalice at the nodus, while 
the celebrant is bringing it to the altar. No orna- 
mentation is prescribed for the chalice veil, 
though custom has introduced the placing of a 
cross or other sacred emblem on the front portion. 
Care should be taken that the veil be not made of 
such stiff material that it is difficult to drape it 
over the chalice or to fold it on the altar at the 
offertory. 

The BursE is the envelope, about nine inches 
square, which contain the folded corporal to be 
used during the Mass. It is made of the same 
material as the chalice veil and is lined with pure 
white linen that it may adequately protect the 
corporal. Here again custom has sanctioned the 
embroidering of a cross or other suitable emblem 
on the front of the burse. It may be noted that the 
burse used for Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment should be white in color, unless the Bene- 
diction occurs after a Mass or Vespers where a 
different color has been used, in which case the 
color of the Mass or Vespers is retained for the 
burse as well as for the vestments. 


VEILS FOR THE CIBORIUM AND THE 
OSTENSORIUM. The Roman Ritual prescribes ® 
that when actually containing the Sacred Species, 
the ciborium be covered with a white silk vem, 
which should be ornamented “quantum res 
feret.”” Neither the conopaeum about the taber- 
nacle nor the veil which is often hung inside the 

Sindy, Cap, Lig, 7 4268, 7. 


tabernacle door may be considered a substitute 
for the silk covering of the ciborium. The rubrics 
do not determine the form of this veil, which 
should, however, be of sufficient size to cover the 
greater part of the ciborium. Ganon 1270 of the 
Codex Juris repeats the prescription of the Ritual 
as to the use of a silk veil, white in color, and if 
possible ornate, to cover the ciborium in the taber- 
nacle. It should be noted that the veil in question 
is to be placed on the ciborium only when the 
latter contains the Blessed Sacrament, and not 
when the vessel is out of use in the sacristy. 

Although the Congregation of Sacred Rites,’ di- 
rects that the ostensorium be veiled in white when 
it stands on the credence table or on the altar, 
before exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, or 
immediately after Benediction, such a cover is 
rarely seen in this country. There is nothing pre- 
scribed as to the form or material of this veil, 
though silk or linen seems to be indicated, and the 
construction should be such that it can be easily 
removed and replaced. While the veil for the 
ciborium should cover that vessel only when it 
contains the Blessed Sacrament, the white cover 
which drapes the ostensorium is never placed on 
the latter while it actually enshrines the Sacred 
Host. 


THE DRESSING OF THE TABERNACLE. 
The conopaEum, or veil, completely enveloping 
the tabernacle, like a marquee, is not the invention 
of liturgical cranks, but the serious provision of 
the rubrics of the Ritual® repeatedly emphasized 
by decrees of the Congregation of Sacred Rites ® 
which has decided that the conopaeum is of obli- 
gation even though the tabernacle itself may be 
elaborately carved or constructed of precious 
material. We recall that in the Westminster 
Cathedral the tabernacle in which the Blessed 
Sacrament is housed, though made of silver re- 
poussé, is quite covered by the exterior veil, ex- 
cept on the rare occasions, as during the latter 
part of Holy Week, when the Blessed Sacrament is 
removed. The presence of the conopaeum is as 
much a sign of the reservation of the Blessed 
Sacrament as is the lamp which is kept burning 
before the tabernacle. We regret to note, as in all 
honesty we must, that in spite of the legislation of 
the Rituale Romanum and the decrees of the Con- 
gregation, certain great basilicas in Rome, in- 
cluding Saint Peter’s, Saint Mary Major’s, and 
Saint Paul’s, have their highly artistic bronze 
tabernacles uncovered by any veils. A real cono- 
paeum should entirely envelop the tabernacle, 
and not consist merely of curtains hung in front of 
the tabernacle door. However, where the con- 
struction of the altar is so incorrect that it would 
be impossible to employ a conopaeum of the 
proper ample form, the front curtains seem to us 
a gesture in the right direction. 

Tit. LV, Cap. &: 9 E.g., 3520 and 4137. 
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PLATE I. ALTAR IN URSULINE CONVENT, PLATE Il. ARRANGEMENT OF ALTAR HANG- 

GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA, SHOWING INGS “VERY SIMILAR TO THAT SHOWN IN 

FRONTAL, DOSSAL, RIDDELS, AND TABERNA- PLATE I, CHURCH OF THE HOLY INNOCENTS, 
CLE VEIL PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 


PLATE III. OLD MAIN ALTAR, SAINT VINCENT FERRER’S, NEW YORK. THIS ARRANGEMENT, 

NOTABLE FOR ITS SUSPENDED CLOTH TESTER AND UNUSUAL COMBINATION OF DOSSAL AND RID- 

DELS. HAS RECENTLY BEEN CHANGED BY THE INTRODUCTION OF AN ELABORATE REREDOS 
’ 
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PLATE VI. ELABORATELY EMBROIDERED GOTHIC FRONTAL SHOWN IN AN EXHIBITION OF 
ANCIENT GERMAN CHURCH TREASURES HELD IN MUNICH IN I930 UNDER THE AUSPICES 
OF CARDINAL VON FAULHABER 


PLATE VII. CORPORAL (UNDERNEATH), PURIFICATOR (UPPER RIGHT), AND PALL (LOWER 

LEFT) DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY SAINT HILDA GUILD. THE CORPORAL HAS THE CROSS 

NEAR THE FRONT HEM RATHER THAN IN THE CENTRE, AS MANY LITURGISTS PREFER. NOTE 
THE ABSENCE OF HEMSTITCHING 
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PLATE VIII. INTERESTING COMBINATION OF PLATE IX. BALDACHIN, RIDDELS, AND DOS- 
RIDDELS, REREDOS, AND TRIPTYCH, SAINT SAL IN A REMODELED SANCTUARY, SAINT 
CATHERINE OF SIENNA, NEW YORK MICHAEL S, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


PLATE X. DOSSAL WITH A TRIPTYCH COPIED 
WITH EXTRAORDINARY SKILL BY NICHOLAS 


LOCHOFF FROM AN ORIGINAL BY SIMONE CUT. THE TWO DOSSALS GONCEAL A FIRE-= 


PLATE XI. ALTAR, CHAPEL OF ALBERTUS 
MAGNUS COLLEGE, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTI- 


MARTINI, CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF PER- 


PLACE IN FRONT OF WHICH STANDS THE 
PETUAL HELP, BERNARDSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


PRESENT ALTAR. NOTE SQUARE CLOTH TESTER 
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The provisions concerning the color of the tab- 
ernacle veil are that it be either always white, 
which includes cloth of gold or silver, or that it 
vary in color to agree with the color of the vest- 
ments used at Mass or that proper to the office of 
the day. Here, as in the case of the altar frontal, 
violet is substituted for black, when a Requiem 
Mass is celebrated, or when the Office of the day 
is that of November 2.1” 

The INTERIOR veEIL of the tabernacle, while 
sanctioned by general custom, is not of obligation. 
If we may instance again in his connection that 
model of liturgical observance, the Westminster 
Cathedral, we have heard that the white silk veil 
inside the tabernacle door on the altar of the 
Blessed Sacrament is suspended from its rod by 
wedding rings, bequeathed by ladies for this 
purpose. 

The internal walls of the tabernacle may be 
lined with silk, white in color, or they may be of 
metal, gold plated. In any case, the floor of the 
tabernacle is to be carpeted with a clean, linen 
corporal. The etiquette concerning the reserva- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament requires that It 
rest either on gold or pure linen." 

The material used for the chalice veil, the veils 
for the ciborium and the ostensorium, and the 
tabernacle veil should be a soft silk which will 
take graceful folds and be easy to handle. It 
should be in a small ecclesiastical design and must 
be in correct liturgical colors. 


FRONTALS AND SUPERFRONTALS. A 
FRONTAL, called in Latin PALLIUM or ANTEPEN- 
DIUM, is likewise prescribed by the rubrics of the 
Missal,” though only quoad fieri potest, so that it is 
not of strict obligation. The frontal varies in color 
with the color proper for the Office of the day, 
with this exception, that if the Blessed Sacrament 
is reserved at the altar in question, violet is to be 
used when a Requiem Mass is said.'* Should the 
Blessed Sacrament be solemnly exposed at an al- 
tar, as on the occasion of the Forty Hours’ Adora- 
tion, the frontal of the altar must be white,“ even 
though the Mass which is to be celebrated require 
another color, as for instance, when the Mass of 
Exposition is to be celebrated on the feast of Pen- 
tecost. Liturgists commonly agree that the altar 
frontal may be dispensed with when the altar is 
constructed in the form of a sepulchre, or when its 
front is ornamented with mosaics or carvings, or 
even if the altar is itself made of precious stone or 
metal. 

The frontal should be made of silk, and may be 
ornamented as richly as desired with embroideries. 
There are two general types of frontal — the 
Latin and the Gothic. The former is generally 
made of some rich brocade very simply adorned 

WiC£, 'C. SUR, 3035, 10; 4137- 

u The piéces justificatives for these assertions may be found 
in most liturgical authors, for example, Wapelhorst, 1872. 
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and finished off with orphreys and galloons in 
contrasting colors. The pattern of the brocade 
used in such a hanging should conform with the 
sacred use to which the frontal is put. It should 
resemble as little as possible a common upholstery 
fabric, and whenever feasible, should be specially 
designed. Gothic frontals are usually of a more 
elaborate nature, and are generally richly em- 
broidered. A typical specimen from an exhibition 
of ancient church treasures held in Munich in 
1930 is shown herewith (Plate VI). The general 
design of the frontal (with the FRONTLET, or 
SUPERFRONTAL) may easily be seen from Plates 
I, I, 111, VIII-XI. 

Frontals should be so suspended from the 
mensa that they do not sag or give an uneven 
appearance. The most practical method is to - 
stretch the frontal on a frame which stands in 
front of the altar. There are certain indications 
that at one time the frontal was continued so as 
to enclose the altar on three sides. Although this 
is not the practice to-day, there seems to be no 
objection to it. 


OTHER HANGINGS EMPLOYED ABOUT 
THE ALTAR. The rubrics of the Missal suppose 
that a cushion be used to support the Missal dur- 
ing Mass. The use of a book-stand in place of the 
cushion is now sanctioned by general custom, but 
the stand should be covered by a veil correspond- 
ing in color and, if convenient, in material, with 
the vestments of the Mass which is being cele- 
brated. The Caeremoniale Episcoporum’ provides 
that the Missal and the book of Epistles and Gos- 
pels be encased in silk envelopes of the color of the 
vestments of the Mass. The same authority pre- 
scribes that the pulpit be draped in some manner 
(a veil for the reading stand is the usual practice), 
the material used again corresponding with the 
color of the vestments. The ministers’ bench 
should be hung with a rectangular piece of rich 
fabric, the color of which has not been made the 
subject of definite legislation. The credence 
table, which should be of sufficiently ample pro- 
portions, the Caeremoniale Episcoporum would have 
covered with linen cloth, reaching to the ground. 
The Roman usage places on the front of the 
credence table a small frontal, similar to that used 
before the altar and varying in color with the color 
of the vestments. 


HANGINGS ABOVE AND AROUND THE 
ALTAR. While furnishing effective adornments 
for an altar, the possAL, or cloth hanging behind 
the altar, and the RIDDELS, or cloth hangings at 
either side of the altar, lateral to the dossal, are 
not rubrically required in any way. The canopy 
above the altar, whether it be a BALDACHIN sup- 
ported by four columns, or a cloth TESTER sus- 

12 Loc. cit. 1#C,S. R. 3201. 

uC, S. R. 7623. 1 Lib. I, Cap. XII, 15. 
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pended from the ceiling, though prescribed by the 
Caeremoniale Episcoporum'® and insisted upon by 
several decrees of the Congregation of Sacred 
Rites,” seems to have passed into desuetude so 
that it is difficult to say whether or not legitimate 
prescription has cancelled the obligation requiring 
its use. Such a canopy, however, belongs to the 
distinctive ceremonial etiquette which surrounds 
the Blessed Sacrament, as the Sacred Species are 
always required to be under some sort of dais 
(hence the requirements of a canopy for proces- 
sions of the Blessed Sacrament and the employ- 
ment of the ombrellino for the carrying of the 
Sacred Species on less solemn occasions). Where 
an altar canopy of cloth is used, it should be of 
sufficient size to cover both the altar table and the 
platform (predella) of the altar above which it is 
hung. 

The accompanying plates show various arrange- 
ments of dossals, riddels, and testers. Attention is 
also drawn to the photograph reproduced on page 
65 which shows a fine example of a dossal and 
cloth tester. Tradition requires that dossals, test- 
ers, and riddels be made of rich silk, of linen, or of 
wool, never of cotton. In hanging dossals, the 
material should not be stretched too tight; in 
certain instances, it may even be allowed to 
take its natural folds, thus emphasizing its cloth 
texture and giving a most pleasing effect of 
richness. 

Although the silk furnishing of the altar in- 
cluding frontals and the pulpit veil must be in the 
liturgical colors, this is not true of dossals, riddels, 
and canopies. Unless these hangings are specially 
designed to be used on special days or during 
special seasons, they should not be seasonal in 
effect, but should harmonize with all the liturgical 
colors. Clear ecclesiastical colors should always be 
used. These hangings should be made of a heavy 


6 Lib. I, Cap. XIV, 1. 


7 F.g. 1966, 2912, 3525. 


fabric in silk, linen, or wool. Silver or gold thread 
may be introduced to enrich the fabric. Hangings 
made of light material, unless heavily interlined, 
soon lose their shape and grow shabby. Small 
designs such as those which are suitable for vest- 
ments should not be used in dossals and riddels as 
they are too light in scale to be effective at a dis- 
tance. The heavy materials used in these larger 
hangings should be in good scale with the other 
ornament of the sanctuary, and should be rather 
bold in character in order that they may carry 
from the body of the church. These sanctuary 
fabrics should be sincere and distinctive in char- 
acter, and not resemble those used for secular 


purposes. 


SANCTUARY CARPETS. According to the 
Caeremoniale Episcoporum® the platform and the 
steps of the altar should be covered with a carpet, 
ample and beautiful. Likewise, the floor of the 
sanctuary should be carpeted in green. The au- 
thority quoted allows one to dispense with the cov- 
ering of the entire sanctuary, provided at least the 
predella or platform, of the altar be carpeted. 
The use of Persian or other oriental rugs on the 
predella is quite appropriate, and is sanctioned by 
long usage. The one thing to avoid is a floor cov- 
ering which has in its design any sacred symbols 
whatever, as such symbols obviously should not 
be walked on. 

There is an unfortunate feeling in some quarters 
that to be absolutely correct in the furnishings of 
the church involves large financial outlay. This 
idea is altogether wrong. There are fabrics in 
linen, silk, or wool which are entirely correct in 
color and design and within the reach of any par- 
ish. It is far better to use a plain fabric which is in 
correct coloring than a gaudy material designed 
purely for secular use. 


18 Lib. I, 12. 
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The Chapel of Saint Anselm’s Priory 


Brookland, D. C. 


ONE often hears it said that liturgical correctness is all very well for rich city parishes 
with great wealth at their disposal, but that the poor parish, and particularly the 
country parish, which must spend with great caution, cannot aspire to so blessed a 
state. Such a pretension assumes that to be correct one must spend a great deal of 
money, and that beauty is purely a matter of dollars and cents. In the last analysis 
the logic of this argument would lead to the conclusion that a church which cost one 
million and fifty dollars must be more beautiful than one which cost exactly a mil- 
lion — a statement which is on the face of it absurd. Even though the logic of the 
argument is seen to be faulty as soon as it is examined, there remains a widespread 
belief that good taste and adherence to the rubrical requirements of the Church cost 
money. 

It is one of the cardinal purposes of LrrurcicaL Arts to show the fallacy of this 
attitude by publishing from time to time examples of buildings correctly and beauti- 
fully constructed at costs within the means of any parish. In the last issue appeared a 
description of the interior decoration of Saint Angela’s, Pacific Grove, which was ex- 
ecuted at a most reasonable figure. We undertake herewith to give a brief description 
of an entire church which could well be adapted to parish use and which, as it stands, 
represents a very modest investment. 

Saint Anselm’s Priory, Brookland, D. C., is the first House of the English Bene- 
dictine Congregation to have been established in the United States. It was inaugurated 
in a modest frame dwelling in 1924; in 1930 it moved into its present fine building. 
The chapel is naturally the most imposing portion of the Priory, to which it is con- 
nected as shown in the accompanying ground plan. It offers a splendid example of 
what can be done with limited means by a strict adherence to correct basic principles: 
the employment of a competent architect, the use of sound and permanent structural 
materials, and the insistence upon high quality and good design in what decoration 
one can afford. 

The walls of the chapel are faced on the exterior and interior with hand-made, 
sand-struck Virginia brick in the full range of colors with cream mortar joints. The 
exterior is trimmed in Briar Hill sandstone; and the roof is of green and purple slate. 
The trusses over the chapel are of fir, the remaining woodwork of oak in a light an- 
tique finish. The floors are covered with heavy linoleum and cork composition tiles. 
Thus every structural element is genuine and substantial; the upkeep on the building 
should be reduced to a minimum; and there is none of the hypocrisy of imitation 
materials. 

The interior decoration is extremely simple, yet effective, and of the strictest 
correctness. The main altar particularly is a model in its conformity to rubrical re- 
quirements and the Decrees of the Congregation of Sacred Rites. It is admirably set 
off by a handsome dossal and tester of fine silk brocade executed by the Irving and 
Casson-A. H. Davenport Company. The side altars, simple mensae set upon corner 
columns, do not distract attention from the main altar and yet offer variety; they are 
adorned by handsome paintings on the wall behind them. On either side of the choir 
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are beautifully carved stalls, and in the 
centre is the lectern required in a mo- 
nastic chapel. The woodwork of the altars, 
choir stalls, and lectern was executed by 
a lay brother in the community. 

The only other decorative element in 
the interior consists of a band of bricks 
laid in various intricate patterns incor- 
porated in the brick wall, which serves 
admirably to break up the monotony of 
the otherwise uniform surface and which 
added but very slightly to the total cost. 
All the windows were originally of plain 
glass; it was planned to replace these as 
opportunity arose with stained glass. The 
circular light above the narthex and the 
large window above the main altar are 
now so adorned. 

The effective simplicity and beauty 
of the whole structure can best be judged 
from the accompanying photographs. ‘The 
architects, Messrs Murphy and Olmsted 
of Washington, report that the chapel 
could easily have been planned for use as 
a parish church seating at least two hun- 
dred people without adding appreciably 
to the expense. And the total cost of the 
present chapel, not including the new 
stained glass, but making generous allow- 
ance for the wood carving executed by the 
lay brother, did not exceed thirty thousand 
dollars at the peak of high prices. Surely 
this structure should act as an inspiration 
to anyone faced with the problem of build- 
ing well with limited means. Here a per- 
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GROUND PLAN, CHAPEL OF SAINT ANSELM’S 
PRIORY, BROOKLAND, D. C. 


manent structure, to which adornment may be added indefinitely, as means afford, 
has been created at a cost not exceeding that of many an unsightly temporary building. 
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GENERAL INTERIOR VIEW, SHOWING CHOIR AND SANCTUARY, 

SAINT ANSELM’S PRIORY CHAPEL, BROOKLAND, D. C. THE 

EFFECTIVENESS OF LIMITED BUT FINE DECORATION SHOULD 

PARTICULARLY BE NOTED. THE WINDOW ABOVE THE MAIN 
ALTAR NOW CONTAINS STAINED GLASS 


5) 


THE MAIN ALTAR OF SAINT ANSELM’S CHAPEL IS A MODEL OF 


LITURGICAL CORRECTNESS, WITH ITS RUBRICAL TABERNACLE 

VEIL, ITS SUSPENDED CRUCIFIX, HANDSOME DOSSAL AND TESTER, 

AND UNADORNED ALTAR CLOTHER. THE WOODWORK WAS 
EXECUTED BY A LAY BROTHER AT THE PRIORY 
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PLATE I. (LEFT) FRESCO, DISCOVERED AT 
DURA ON THE EUPHRATES, OF THE SECOND 
HALF OF THE FIRST CENTURY 


PLATE Il. CHRIST HEALING. THE . PARALYTIG 
AT THE POOL OF BETHSAIDA: FRESCO OF THE 
EIGHTH CENTURY, IN-S, SABA, ROME 


Byzantine Art 


C. R. Morty 


Byzantine art is not essentially different from that of Hellas, which 
always took for theme the reality of myth, in contrast to other arts, 
including that of our own day, which pursue in vain the myth of reality. 

— Muratoff. 


DURING the British’ Mesopotamian campaign of 1921, a detachment of English 
soldiers occupying the promontory of Salihiyeh on the west bank of the Euphrates 
stumbled upon the remains of a little city, since identified as Dura. This was, in 
ancient times, a Macedonian outpost established to control traffic on the river, and, 
as Alexander’s conquests were stabilized, left there for the same purpose. It continued 
to perform this function under Parthian and Roman rule. Here was discovered a 
strange art, embodied in fresco and gypsum reliefs, an art which was Hellenistic in its 
origins, but shot through with Mesopotamian feeling. In the same way the racial 
complexion of the region, to judge from the names appearing in the inscriptions that 
have been discovered, gradually changed in the course of centuries from Greek to 
Oriental. 

The principal discovery at Dura was a frescoed wall with a row of figures — two 
priests and the family of a certain Conon for whom the work was done — dating from 
the second half of the first century a.p. Standing within an architectural frame, these 
resurrected personages stare out at the spectator with the same frontality which 
stiffens the pose of Greek saints in mosaics executed a thousand years later (Plate I). 
The principle of rhythm in arrangement, the rich emotional play of color, has here 
orientalized Hellenistic style in quite the same fashion as in the mosaics of Ravenna, 
whose decorative quality in these respects was emphasized in the preceding chapter.! 
It is no wonder that Dr. Breasted, the first archaeologist to examine and publish the 
frescoes of Dura, called them ‘“‘Oriental forerunners of Byzantine painting.” 

They are, indeed, our earliest example of the transformation that Asia gradually 
brought about in Graeco-Roman art, a transformation whose early phase, as at Dura, 
was nothing more than the re-statement in Asiatic terms of Greek notions about the 
representation of nature. This transformation was later hastened by the fundamental 
shift of content in Near Eastern art from Greek naturalism to the immaterialism of 
Christianity. Because of its difficulty in understanding experience, the Asiatic mind, 
like the Egyptian, sought its ultimate realities outside of experience. The ancient arts 
of Pharaonic Egypt, of Mesopotamia, and of Persia all have this in common that, al- 
though they could describe facts and narrate occurrences, the facts were always isolated 
one from another, and the occurrences were always in mere sequence. The relation 
of facts to each other and the pregnant rendering of events, so as to suggest what 
preceded and followed — these are functions of the Greek intelligence. They were 
embodied in reliefs and paintings that arranged groups naturally in space, relieved the 
figure from its background, and made it a living whole. In Egyptian reliefs, the lack of 
such synthesis is so complete that there is not even integration of the human body: the 
head is shown in profile; the torso, frontal; the legs, in profile again. Occasionally one 
even finds an Egyptian figure with two right or two left hands. 

1 Vide Lrruretcar Arts, Volumel,§page 15. 
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The Greek, as it were, stepped back to get a proper perspective on life; the Orien- 
tal was too close to it to see it whole. The resulting fundamental difference between 
Greek style and the styles that preceded it was the Hellenic understanding of spatial 
relation. This understanding continued and was fully developed in the Hellenistic art 
of Alexandria, and was incorporated in the Christian editions of the Septuagint illus- 
trated in that city, as mentioned in the preceding chapter;? but the later Graeco- 
Roman style of Greece proper and of Asia Minor tended rather to restrict the depth 
of its compositions, to flatten its figures, and to limit its space. This tendency rein- 
forced in the Hellenistic art of Asia Minor the traditional disposition of the Near East 
toward two-dimensional rendering, and toward the satisfaction of aesthetic design not 
in the illusion of material reality which continued to be sought in Alexandria, but in 
pattern. 
Thus as antiquity merged into the Middle Ages, and as the grip of Greek thought 
on Mediterranean culture was gradually loosened, Oriental prepossessions regained 
their sway. Spatial relation in the representation of an event or object was replaced 
by unrelated narrative and description; the figures grew flatter; the background lost 
its depth and moved up into the forward plane; the old Hellenic triangle of composi- 
tion, resulting from a unified arrangement around a central axis or motif, dissolved 
into a distribution of equal accents that determined a rectangle instead. By this 
process compositional unity tended to become rhythmic instead of architectonic; 1.e., 
unity was achieved as in music by the regular recurrence of accent. The realism of 
local color that makes Hellenistic painting gay (and often garish) was gradually suc- 
ceeded by a subtler choice of hues, departing more and more from the exact reproduc- 
tion of local tones and tending more and more toward decorative harmony. 

Such was the style that embodied Christian concepts in the decoration of the 
churches of Syria and Asia Minor in the sixth century — the product of a long 
process whereby the art of Graeco-Roman antiquity was denatured and sublimated 
to fit the requirements of the point of view of the Orient and of the new Oriental cult 
that had possessed the Roman world. We know the style best by the Gospel-Books 
illustrated in Asia Minor in the sixth century; one of these, the Gospel-Book of Rossano, 
furnished an illustration for the chapter on the Genesis of Christian art in the pre- 
ceding issue of this magazine.*? One may contrast this “Raising of Lazarus” with the 
picture there reproduced above it from the Rotulus of Josue in the Vatican, represent- 
ative of Alexandrian depth and freedom of composition. With this landscape the flat 
single plane of the Asiatic miniature is in sharp contrast, the latter even being unable to 
provide the space needed for the rear figures in its groups, whose heads appear to be 
stuck on the bodies in the forward register. Another specimen of Asiatic style, im- 
ported into Italy in the fifth and sixth centuries, was shown in the same chapter — a 
mosaic in S. Vitale, Ravenna, in which Justinian and his suite are so flatly spaced that 
they tread on one another’s feet. ‘These figures have travelled far from Graeco-Roman 
nature; bodies are hard to imagine beneath their flat draperies; they cast no shadow; 

° . 3 
their stark fixation of the spectator’s gaze turns them into ghostly symbols of themselves. 


REVIVAL of primitivism though this style may be, it had two qualities that insured 
its popularity. One was its susceptibility to pattern, which means the distribution of 
motifs over a surface in a pleasing rhythm of accents. This made it far more successful 


? Vide Lrrurercat Arts, Volume I, page 8. * Vide Lirurcicat Arts, Volume I, page 9. 
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a peal ap cae ae Hellenistic style, since no penetrating depth could contradict 
yeaa Sues ea oe and ore to which it was applied. Its other quality was the 
reeaes lal reality, whic fitted it to the transcendental content required by 

lanity. So completely did it satisfy the Asianized taste of the Mediterranean 
world in these respects that, at the end of the sixth century, it was on its way to conquer 
the whole of that world and certainly to become the official art of Constantinople, 
when an event occurred which profoundly altered the direction in which the Eastern 
Christian Church was going and that of its art as well. 

This event was the Arabian conquest of the seventh century. Within twenty 
years the followers of the Prophet, helped in their progress no doubt by the strong 
Monophysite leanings of the Christian populations of Upper Egypt and Syria and 
their consequent discontent with orthodox theology, lopped off from the Christian 
polity those foci from which the Oriental point of view was exerting most powerfully 
its influence toward the de-Hellenizing of Christian art. Deprived of its farther Eastern 
provinces, the Eastern Empire was reduced to its Hellenic patrimony of the Balkan 
peninsula and Asia Minor, and the Greek element in its culture was consequently 
strengthened. 

As has already been pointed out, however, Alexandria, always at odds both in 
theology and art with her native neighbors farther up the Nile, remained an oasis of 
Hellenism in Egypt. In her ateliers there had grown up that tradition of Bible illus- 
tration which maintained almost unimpaired the whole naturalistic paraphernalia 
of Hellenistic style. But Alexandria was captured by Islam about a.p. 641, and the 
Persians had raided the city twenty-five years before. The emigration of the frightened 
populace which we know commenced at the time of the Persian raid must have as- 
sumed great proportions during and after the Arab assault. Some of the unwilling 
exiles must have been Christian artists, forced in the face of infidel dominion at home 
to seek their living in the Christian cities of the Mediterranean. It is therefore no mere 
coincidence that soon after the capture of Alexandria the wide area of Mediterranean 
art which had already been covered by the Asiatic style begins to show cases of 
Alexandrian Hellenism, intrusions of landscape and lively humanity, which in one 
place may last only a generation or two, but in others takes root and grows, finally to 
blend permanently with the Asiatic manner. 

One of these naturalistic intrusions was revealed by Myrtilla Avery in her study 
of the frescoes of the church of S. Maria Antiqua in the Roman Forum. Here from 
the sixth century had been practised a wholly Asiatic style, quite like that which we 
see in the sixth century mosaics of Ravenna; but about the middle of the seventh 
century, this is interrupted by a series of frescoes done by two or three generations of 
artists of wholly different tradition. The earliest of them at least, who label their works 
with Greek inscriptions, replace the flat saints of their Italo-Asiatic predecessors with 
others whose faces are modelled in the beautiful Hellenistic manner of the best paint- 
ings of Pompeii and who have limbs and bodies that can still convey their solidity 
through really functional drapery. One of these painters has left us an unforgettable 
figure in the slim wind-swept angel, legitimate descendant of the Victory of Samo- 
thrace, who stands before the Virgin Annunciate on one of the pillars of the choir. In 
the second generation, at the end of the century, Latin begins to mingle with Greek in 
the inscriptions, and the Greek fluency of the Alexandrian immigrants begins to yield 
to the old Asiatic stiffness. In the eighth century, Latin displaces Greek entirely, and 
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only reminiscences of Alexandrian freshness are left amid the recrudescent Asiatic 
formulae. 
Then again at Salonica in 1927 a fall of plaster in the little church of Hosios 
David revealed a mosaic in its apse, showing Christ of the Vision of Ezechiel seated 
on the arc of Heaven, surrounded by the four mystic Beasts. Toward Him turn the 
figures of the prophets Ezechiel and Habacuc. The Christ is beardless, like Alexan- 
drian representations of the Saviour, and though Diehl and Xyngopoulos claim for 
the mosaic a date coeval with the church (the fifth century), the arc of Heaven never 
appears as the Saviour’s throne in existing works of Christian art before the end of the 
sixth century. The Hellenistic vigor with which the composition is executed is to be 
attributed not to early date but to another of the Alexandrian exiles, who has further 
left his mark on the rocky mountain landscape behind the two prophets, with its dis- 
tant views of architecture, the favorite setting of the Alexandrian illustrators of the Old 
Testament. In the same city the church of Saint Demetrius, which seems to have been 
decorated after a fire in the middle of the seventh century with a series of votive mo- 
saics, reveals here and there in the series unexpected bits of the same sort of landscape. 


AT CONSTANTINOPLE the invasion from Alexandria had more permanent 
consequences. We have evidence of the native style of the capital, as reflected in the 
art of Asia Minor, about the time when the dispersion of the Alexandrian schools oc- 
curred, in the precious miniatures of a mutilated Greek lectionary now in Leningrad 
(Plate V). Here we find the figures of the Rossano Gospel-Book again, but in larger 
scale. There is the same absence of depth of background, the same earnestness of 
gaze, the same narrative interest in the episode, but the oddities that were aberra- 
tions from Hellenistic style in the sixth century book have now become stabilized as 
customary formulae. The draperies and profiles are without underlying structure, and 
the lines that indicate detail in both are becoming stylized into patterns that will 
emerge later as the hall-mark of mid-Byzantine design. 

Against these miniatures we may set an Alexandrian example, one of the illustra- 
tions of the famous Psalter of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. Yet there is good 
evidence to show that these miniatures were done in Constantinople in the seventh or 
early eighth century (the same date and provenance that is generally assigned to the 
drawings of the Rotulus of Josue in the Vatican Library), and that the group who 
executed the set was headed by an adept in Alexandrian style. The David playing his 
lyre in the Pompeian landscape of the miniature that we have chosen for illustration 
(Plate IV), with Melody beside him and Echo peeping around the side of the moun- 
tain at his back, is a creation of poetry more Greek than Christian — a poetry less 
poignant and personal than that which somehow informs the awkward scenes of the 
Leningrad lectionary, and one that still retains the Hellenic delight in mere objective 
beauty. Such work is not native to Constantinople or Asia; the landscape and the 
Ses grace of the figures reveal the hand of some emigrant from the metropolis of the 

elta. 

During the Iconoclastic Controversy that racked the Eastern Church from 728 to 
842, ecclesiastical art languished, and tended to revert to its Asiatic past. But it did not 
disappear, and the monuments of church decoration and of manuscript illustration 
which remain to us from these troubled years are gradually becoming known. Italy, 
being in artistic style a province of Asia during this period, and at the same time being 
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MOSAIC OF THE END OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 


PLATE III. THE CRUCIFIXION 
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PLATE VI. CHRIST HEALING THE MAN WITH THE WITHERED HAND, AND THE TWO BLIND 
MEN ON THE ROAD TO JERICHO: MINIATURE OF THE HOMILIES OF GREGORY OF NAZIANZUS, 
BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE, PARIS 


PLATE VII. THE PENITENCE OF DAVID: MINIATURE IN THE HOMILIES OF GREGORY OF 
NAZIANZUS, IN THE BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE, PARIS. BETHSABEE IS BEHIND THE THRONE. 
DAVID IS REPRESENTED TWICE; THE STANDING FIGURE IS THE PROPHET NATHAN 
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THE HARROWING OF HELL: MOSAIC OF ABOUT I IOO, 
VENICE 


I 
s 


MARY RECEIVING FROM THE HIGH PRIEST THE WOOL FOR THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE, 
SCENE FROM THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPEL OF SAINT JAMES: MOSAIC OF THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY, IN KAHRIE DJAMI, CONSTANTINOPLE 
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free from the fury of the iconoclasts, furnishes us with mosaics and frescoes of the 
eighth and ninth centuries with which to bridge the iconoclastic gap. Such are the 
frescoes (Plate II) adorning the walls of the church of S. Saba on the Aventine at Rome, 
where a band of Palestinian monks had founded a monastery. The scenes from Christ’s 
life that appear here are singularly like the miniatures in the lectionary of Leningrad. 

Iconoclasm had its real effect in Greece and Asia Minor; since ecclesiastics and 
donors opposed to images felt that they could properly replace with the Cross the 
paintings of Christ and the saints which to them were idolatrous, one result was a re- 
newed popularity of the Cross as a decorative motif. A curious example of this practice 
was recently published by Meyer Riefstahl from the museum of Antalia in Asia Minor; 
a slab of marble carved with the figure of the Archangel Gabriel has on its back in 
inverse sense a cross; the slab was evidently turned round and upside down by some 
image-hater, who then had the cross carved on its visible reverse. 

It is only at the end of the ninth century that East Christian artistic production 
resumed its accustomed volume, and began to feel again the charm of Alexandrian 
style. An early example of this resumption may be seen in the famous manuscript of 
the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. This 
book is profusely illustrated with miniatures representing all sorts of subjects, from the 
Life of Christ to the history of Julian the Apostate. They were done by more than one 
painter and in two styles that are easily recognizable, one as a more advanced stage 
of the Asiatic manner and the other as the picturesque Alexandrian mode. The 
scenes from the Life of Christ adhere to the Asiatic tradition of their place of origin 
(Plate VI); the Old Testament stories have the lively movement and the mountainous 
landscape or perspective architecture characteristic of the illustration of the Septuagint 
(Plate VII). But it should be noted that the two styles are not combined in any one pic- 
ture. In the Christ-scenes we find a Saviour who has increased in stature and dignity 
over the sometimes insignificant personage of the Leningrad lectionary, but the line of 
descent from such works and from such earlier prototypes, such as the Gospel-Book of 
Rossano, is unmistakable. On other pages the background opens up into mountain 
passes or vistas enlivened with perspective architecture; the bodies move with free 
torsions; one sees fluttering drapery and a lively play of light and shade. Such pic- 
tures clearly derive their charm from the Hellenistic source of Byzantine style. 


THE difference between these Alexandrian miniatures of the Homilies of Gregory 
and those of the Paris Psalter is that the latter (at least the best of them) are actually 
by an Alexandrian hand; the former are imitations. Where were the models for these 
imitations? The manuscript of the Homilies provides the answer; the book was written 
in Constantinople for Basil I at the end of the ninth century, and some of its minia- 
tures are obvious adaptations from the pictures of the Paris Psalter. ‘The workshop of 
such imitators was undoubtedly one of the great imperial libraries of the capital; here 
were to be found illustrated Old Testaments imported from Alexandria, or pictures 
like those of the Psalter done in Constantinople itself by refugees from the Islamic con- 
quest of Egypt. Confronted with such visions of recovered Hellenism, it is small won- 
der that Graeco-Asiatic artists, no longer troubled by iconoclasm, began to study and 
copy as best they could these formulae of Greek grace and beauty. 

It was only in the tenth century, however, that the two styles were finally fused, 
and it is therefore only from that time on that one can use with exactitude the term 
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“‘Byzantine’’ as applied to the art of the Eastern Church. F or “Byzantine” means Just 
that amalgamation of Oriental and Greek which the collision of the two styles pro- 
duced in Constantinople. The Asiatic element that dominated East Christian art in 
the sixth century is relegated to the background; the formulae of movement and 
drapery are transmuted from Asiatic angularity into Hellenistic grace. The frontal 
stare of the sixth century is replaced by the favorite Alexandrian three-quarter views 
of the head; it is hard to find in mid-Byzantine art a face so severely frontal that it has 
not at least some obliqueness of gaze. A landscape appears, stiffly reminiscent of 
Pompeii. The composition returns to the Greek triangle, arranging itself about a 
central motif. The Oriental element, however, is still there, revealing itselfin the gen- 
ius for rhythm and pattern, and the direct rendering of the supernal content of 
Christianity. It is Oriental taste that insists upon gold backgrounds for the Alexandrian 
figures in Byzantine mosaics and casts their forms in obvious symmetry instead of the 
subtle balance characteristic of Hellenic works. The high-lights that flash so brilliantly 
from the mosaic walls of Saint Mark’s or Monreale are what is left of Hellenistic 
chiaroscuro, but it is Oriental genius that turns them into rhythmic pattern, that 
transforms the light-streaks into the gold lines of enamels and miniatures and or- 
ganizes these lines into decorative webbing. The ascetic saints of the Asiatic style as- 
sume in the Byzantine the authoritative pose and gesture of Hellenistic heroes, but 
they are still set Orientally in two-dimensional space. Almost every individual motif 
of Byzantine ornament has a Hellenistic source, but its ensembles are like nothing so 
much as a Persian rug. The ornament and color — such subtle color as no Hellenistic 
painter achieved — afford an Oriental undertone to the theme that is carried by the 
figures, but this theme, in spite of its unreal content, is presented with a clarity that is 
altogether Greek. 

It is the rising to the surface of the underlying decorative feeling and its absorp- 
tion of the figures to the detriment of their dogmatic verity which constitutes the 
decadence of this brilliant Byzantine fusion of Orient and Hellas. If one compares the 
eleventh century Crucifixion at Daphni near Athens (Plate III) with Christ’s Harrow- 
ing of Hell of the end of the twelfth in Saint Mark’s (Plate VIII), the difference is 
striking. In the earlier work the decorative accompaniment is unobtrusive, inherent in 
the creamy mass of the tragic figure on the Cross, in the dull glow of the gold back- 
ground, in the reticent elegance of the sorrowing Mother and Disciple. In the later, 
the movement has lost its rhythm in a medley of diagonals which merely repeat the 
angular pattern of the high-lights of the drapery. The vitality which Greek tradition 
handed on to Byzantine, and which the mosaicist of Daphni knew how to transmute 
into spiritual instead of material being, is in Saint Mark’s replaced by mechanical 
action. The eleventh century reduced the free movement of Alexandria to rhythm; in 
the decadence this rhythm became a mere succession of staccato beats. 

Against this conventionalized art there arose a reaction, the full extent of which 
has only recently been realized, as the mosaics and frescoes of Serbia and Macedonia 
are becoming better known. The reaction was not toward the static dignity of the art 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries, but rather toward its fountain-head of Hellenism. 

N eo-Hellenism,” as this style of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries has come to 
be called, aims at freedom of expression. The facial drawing becomes eccentric scthe 
color forsakes the dominant gold-green-blue of Mid-Byzantine for a higher and wider 
gamut; the even rhythm of composition which keeps the earlier scenes so pregnant 
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with spiritual sense is upset in the interest of dramatic episode. The influence of this 
movement was very great; it inspired the first essays of Russian native painting, and 
many believe that it lies back of the revival of painting in Italy. Its most brilliant mon- 
ument is the mosaic cycle of the church of Kahrie-Djami in Constantinople, the only 
church of the great Christian capital that still retains its decoration intact. These 
mosaics (Plate IX) must be seen to be appreciated — in the real sense of this hack- 
neyed cliché — for their color is their charm, and although it is here still disciplined by 
centuries of Byzantine taste, the palette shows the frank enjoyment of hues for their 
own sake which is manifest in the wall-painting of Pinturicchio. 

After the fourteenth century Byzantine art is comparatively unproductive in its 
ancient habitats; its legacy passed on to the Slavic art of the Balkans and Russia, and 
into Armenian painting. In none of these provincial manifestations do we find again 
the delicate, satisfying balance of its component factors that one discovers in the 
mosaics and frescoes of the tenth and eleventh centuries. The one period of startling 
achievment that Russian art enjoyed, in the sixteenth century, was at a time when it 
was least Byzantine; the refinement of the lovely ikons of this period may be distantly 
due to Constantinople, but the drawing has the gaucherie, and the color, the archaic 
force, of the infancy of a new race. 

Byzantine art, at its best, remains the finest expression of Christian dogma that 
Christianity produced. It is, moreover, not the mere letter of this dogma which its 
artists conveyed with such uncanny clarity, but its soul-stirring profundity. Neverthe- 
less it is dogma, not faith, that furnishes the theme of Byzantine art; the reason for the 
static perfection of its climactic period and its inability to evolve into new forms of 
equal significance lies in just this Greek characteristic of intellectual rather than emo- 
tional apprehension of the Creed. 


cent Ferrer’s showing the recent glass, choir stalls, reredos 


Correspondence 


IT SEEMED fitting that in the first number of Lrrurcica 
Arts tribute should be paid to the work of one of the finest 
Gothic architects of our times, the late Bertram Grosvenor 
Goodhue. Hence the publication of Saint Vincent Ferrer’s. 
The article concerning the church and the illustrations ac- 
companying it were deliberately limited to the structure as 
Goodhue left it, and, indeed, the article was written before 
the installation of the most recent additions to the church, 
designed by Mr. Wilfrid E. Anthony. Below are published 
two conflicting views out of many concerning the omission 
of these recent additions: 


Marydell Convent, Nyack, N. Y. 
The Editor of Lrrurcrcat Arts. 
Dear Sir: 
I cannot tell you how much I enjoyed the first number of 
Liruraicat Arts. . . . Would it not have been worth while 
to have had a new photograph of the east end of Saint Vin- 


and pulpit, rather than the bad one that was used? With all 
best wishes for the future. 
Yours truly, 
The Reverend Gorpon BoDENWEIN 


New York, N. Y. 
The Editor of Lirurcicar Arts, 
Dear Sir: 

Unfortunately Mr. Oliver Reagan’s article on Saint Vin- 
cent Ferrer’s, which appeared in the last issue of LirurcicaL 
Arts, was written before the recent additions were completed. 

In general, it may be said, that both the recently added 
reredos back of the main altar and that in the Lady Chapel 
are very poor in design and color. 

For many years American Catholics have had to suffer 
atrocious architecture and “decoration” in their churches 
due to the lack of skilled architects and also on account of 
the scarcity of money available. It is to the great credit of 
the Dominican Order, therefore, that they had the foresight 
to select the late Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue to build Saint 
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Vincent.Ferrer’s, which is among the few really fine Catholic 
church buildings in America. It is particularly unfortunate 
that such a fine building should be marred by the reredos to 
the main altar and Lady Chapel which were recently added 
to Goodhue’s beautiful design. 
Yours truly, 
Joun Water Woop 


FROM the south of France we have received the following 
letter from Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, a leader in the artistic- 
liturgical movement in Europe. It states a problem which has 
not perhaps received as much attention as it should. Com- 
ments on this subject from other readers will be most welcome. 


The Editor of Lrrurcicar Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

The first number of Lirurcicay Arts has just been for- 
warded to me from the Abbey of Saint André. I have just 
finished reading it with great interest, and I congratulate 
you. It seems to me that you have begun your periodical 
extremely well, and I can only wish you many subscribers to 
benefit by it and many advertisers to help pay the bills. 

What attitude the new publication will take on the ques- 
tion of adapting the arts of the Church to the twentieth cen- 
tury remains to be seen. We must be of our times, as the 
Church always has been. We must create, not copy. And in 
America there is the great additional problem of trying to 
build a city church which shall not be either crushed or com- 
pletely hidden by the huge skyscrapers which surround it. 

I extend to you every good wish for your success. To 
achieve it, you must have tenacity and perseverance. This 
is the price of victory. Therefore hew the line in spite of 
everything. It will not always be easy; but only thus will you 
be able to dominate the situation, and not be dominated by it. 

Faithfully yours in Our Lord, 
Gaspar LEFEByreE, O.S.B. 


THE following letter from an architect and subscriber ad- 
mirably summarizes the feelings expressed in many others, 
and can well stand for the profession: 


Detroit, MicuHican. 
The Editor of Lirurcicat Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

After having perused the sample copy of Lirurceica 
Arts, we are delighted to report that it very fully comes up 
to our fondest expectations. We believe this publication will 
do untold good toward producing good ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture for the Faith in America. 

Church work falls within the scope of our specialization, 
and in the few buildings that we have designed and erected 
during our twelve short years of practice we have made a 
genuine effort to conform to canonical requirements. We 
greatly welcome the institution of your publication as a most 
valued assistant in furthering our efforts. 

We further believe that some concerted effort should be 
made to place this publication in the hands of every pastor 
in the United States. It has been our conclusion based upon 
observation that most of the atrocities committed in the 
name of ecclesiastical architecture are directly traceable to 
first: an architect who is rather a “salesman” and “go-getter” 
than an artist, and secondly: the inability of the pastor to 
select a good architect and to judge what constitutes good 
architecture. This latter fault is not to be very heavily 
charged against the pastor, because the importance of the 
point, has nowhere been stressed in his priestly training. Much 
of this, however, can be readily overcome, if LirurcIcat 
Arts will be subscribed to and read by our American clergy. 


Trusting that your worthy adventure meets with every 
success, with sincere wishes, may we ask to be 
Yours truly, 
A.toys FranK HERMAN 


THIS FINAL letter (we wish we had space for more) states 
in no uncertain terms the @pinions of many who have written 
us. We have selected it from the many for its more vivid and 
full statement of what a great number of the laity seem to feel. 


Wasurncton, D. C. 
The Editor of Lirurcicar Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

No new periodical could be more timely or more needed 
than Lirurcicat Arts. It should have been launched two 
generations ago, to nip in the bud the then horrible growth of 
corrugated iron and prison-stone churches dotting our cities 
and looking like jails on the outside and either wedding 
cakes or vaudeville theatres in their interiors. I hope you 
inveigle against cardboard chasubles and lace curtain albs 
and surplices, against gold fringe frontlets and female angels 
in pink and blue dance frocks, against fret-saw shrines and 
confessionals, against factory statues in “natural” colours 
tatooed with gold-leaf “decorations” on religious habits, 
against wood painted to imitate grained marble, against any 
and every sort of imitation. The Catholic Church, the Bride 
of Christ, is the most glorious institution in the history of the 
world; it is unthinkable that the outer vesture of this divinely 
constituted Church should be other than as perfect as the 
finite mind of man can conceive or his genius execute. I hope 
your magazine will soon exert an influence nation-wide, if 
not world-wide, and not only spell the doom of soda-fountain 
altars and “marbles” sounding hollow and woodeny to the 
touch, but be as successful in a constructive way for liturgical 
perfection. If it be not outside your editorial scope, I hope 
you will occasionally plead for obedience to the Papal decree 
on plainsong and Gregorian chant, which ruling is almost 
totally defied in this country. ““Defied” may be a strong 
word to use, yet itis absurd to say that during twenty or more 
years since the command went forth it has not been possible 
to train male choirs in every least little parish church. 

I did not intend to write a virulent philippic against the 
liturgical heresy so widespread; I meant only to praise your 
brave effort to restore all things in Christ. 

Yours truly, 
BenyaMin Musser 


WE CALL the attention of our readers to the following 
communication received from the Pius X School of Liturgical 
Music: 

New York, N. Y. 
The Editor of Lirureicar Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

We have been asked to give a concert in the Town Hall on 
April 8th by the State Chairman of Music, New York State 
Chapter of the International Federation of Catholic Alum- 
nae. It is to be given under the patronage of His Eminence, 
Cardinal Hayes, and the funds will go towards a scholarship 
for the Pius X School. 

Now, I am wondering whether it would be possible for you 
to mention this concert in the next issue of LirurcicaL 
Arts. I think the concert would be of interest to your read- 
ers as the music sung will be entirely liturgical except for three 
English motets. 

Thanking you for anything you may be able to do to help 
this concert, which has been undertaken in the interest of 


the School, I am 
Yours truly, 


G. Stevens, R.S.C.J. 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY STONE REREDOS, PRESERVED IN THE MUSEUM OF THE CATHEDRAL 
OF SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO (SEE PAGE I 13) 


